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ABSTBACT 

Based on a survey of State education agencies (SEAs) , 
this study gathered guantitative and qualitative Information about 
the roles SEAs assume in teacher collective negotiations at the State 
and district levels. Variations in State laws and in SEA role 
responsibilities created research problems. The results indicate that 
SEAs most frequently assume an informational role, but that they also 
have some Involvement in policy development and in advising. Only a 
fev SEAs perform regulatory or administrative roles. SEA involvement 
increases as the State lavs become more complex. The study concludes 
that SEAs are significant actors in teacher collective negotiations 
and that they play a role even when another State agency has specific 
aathority to administer the negotiations laws. (Author/DR) 
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Abstract 

This study is based on a survey of State Education Agencies (SEAs) in an 
attempt to gather quantitative and qualitative information about the roles 
SEAs assume in teacher collective negotiations at the state level and at 
the district level. The subject of teacher collective negotiations, or 
collective bargaining, is of current interest, combining at onee such dis- 
parate sensitive issues as: the organization of public sector employees; 
questions of residual management responsibilities and rights; the total 
amount of publically derived revenues allocated to teachers' salaries; 
and the right of any employee group to achieve some sort of comparable 
power relationship with management. From such interests, and from the 
desire to find out what roles other SEAs are assuming, a cooperative grouo 
of SEAs - Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin- 
requested the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to conduct a survey that would give information on the roles, if any, 
played by SEAs in the area of teacher collective negotiations. 

Preliminary investigations indicated two problem areas. The first was the 
large variation among states in the laws covering teacher collective nego- 
tiations. This implied that roles assumed by SEAs might differ according 
to the legal status of teacher collective negotiations. The other problem 
area was the existence in some states of other state- level agencies spe- 
cifically designated to administer laws relating to teacher collective 
negotiations. The activities of these agencies, public employment re- 
lations boards (PERBs) or similar commissions, might also affect the roles 
SEAs perform. 

In order to deal with these preliminary questions, as well as the major 
SEA roles questions, a survey instrument was designed, field tested and 
revised, and sent to 51 SEAs (including District of Columbia), and to the 
other state- level agencies that were known, or whose identity was indi- 
cated by SEA responses. The survey attempted to obtain information about: 

1. state legal provisions regarding teacher collective 
negotiations; and 

2. state agency (SEA and other) roles in teacher collective 
negotiations. 

Part of the survey consisted of an abstract of state legal provisions taken 
from Summary of State Policy Regulations for Public Sector Labor Relations, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Division of P^'^^lic employee LaDor Relations, reoruRry 
1973. Respondents were asked to verify the abstract data or to indicate recent 
changes in specific provisions. The other part of the survey was a questionnaire 
listing 29 specific role activities and asking for a "Yes" or "No" response. 
The specific activitids were grouped into seven role categories: administrative, 
direct involvement, informational, regulatory, policy development, advisement, 
and communication. 
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A total of 52 agencies from 26 states and the District of Columbia responded, 
either directly or to a telephone follow-up. Results of the survey indicated 
substantial variations among state's legal provisions for teacher collective 
negotiations. Using bargaining rights of teachers as the major variable, it 
is possible to group states into one of five clusters ranging from "no legal 
provision" for bargaining rights, through "meet and confer" and "permissive" 
rights to groups of states with full bargaining rights mandated by statute 
an. with provision for a state administrative agency. 

Responses to the SEA role questions indicated the role most frequently 
assumed was "informational", with considerable role assumptions in "direct 
involvement", "policy development", and "advisement" activities. Only a few 
SEAs performed "administrative", and "regulatory" roles. SBAs assumed some 
roles in states which had no legal provisions for teacher collective nego- 
tiations; a greater variety of roles as legal provisions became more complex, 
and were quite active even in states that established other agencies specifically 
to administer teacher collective negotiations laws. 

The conclusion of this study is that SEAs are "significant actors" in the 
teacher collective negotiations arena; in general policy development and 
administrat'on and in specific local situations; in the absence of per- 
missive legal provisions and even in the presence of other, specifically 
charged agencies. 
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state Education Agency Roles In. 
Teacher Collective Negotiations^ 

Introduction 

Interest in teacher collective negotiations stems from several vantage 
points: achieving greater equity in the relationships between management and labor, 
the perceived differences between public and private sector labor relations, 
potential disruption of vital teaching/ learning processes, and legal restraints on 
levels of public expenditures for public schools. The interest or concern that 
led to this study was the desire to obtain data on the roles played by state 
education agencies (SEAs) in teacher collective negotiations. 

A group of cooperative SEAs, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, acting through the Upper Midwest Regional Interstate Project, 
engaged the Research Section of the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to conduct such a study, funding it with a Section 505, Title V 
ESEA, grant. 

Preliminary investigations Indicated two problem areas that were ancillary 
to the major question. The first involved variations in the legal status of 
teacher collective negotiations among the states. SEA roles might vary 
considerably from a state that had no legal provisions for teacher collective 
negotiations to a state that had an elaborate set of legal provisions defining 
activities and relationships. Hie other problem area is the existence of state 
agencies other than SEAs which have been specifically 

^ •'Teacher collective negotiations" as used here is a blanket term for all 
activity governing teacher-board relationships. It is partly the public sector 
equivalent of collective bargaining and includes activities of that label. It 
also includes such activities in this area as "meet and confer" and other 
activities for which th<* term collective bargaining elicits disfunctional reactions. 
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created to administer teacher collective negotiations laws. The presence 
of such other agencies in some states might have an impact on the roles 
played by SEAs. 

Recognizing these ancillary problems as well as the major question, 
a survey instrument was designed, field tested and revised, and sent to 
51 SEAs (including the District of Columbia) and to state public employ- 
ment boards or commissions that were known or were identified by SEA 
responses. The purpose of the survey was to obtain information on: 

1. legal provisions of teacher collective negotiations; and 

2. roles of SEAs and other state agencies in the teacner collective 
negotiations area. 

A total of 52 agencies of 63 responded, a response rate of 83%. Appendix 
I is a copy of the survey instrument. 

The first part of the report is concerned with the legal status of 
teacher collective negotiations. Presented here are state legal provisions 
on bargaining rights, administrative agencies, impasse and grievance 
procedures, and strike provisions. A grouping, or clustering, of states 
on the basis of legal provisions is suggested. 

The second part deals with the roles performed by SEAs in adminis- 
trative, direct involvement, informational, regulatory, policy development, 
advisement, and communications activities in teacher collective negotia- 
tions. Similar roles performed by other state agencies are also considered 
to determine their impact on SEA roles. 



It came to the author's attention that some SEA recipients, feeling 
they had no legal role in teacher collective negotiations, passed their copy 
of the svrvey on to some state agency that did have legal roles. 

ERIC 8 2 



The third part contains the findings and conclusions of the study. 
Attachment I is a memo written by a long-term participant in SEA 
involvement in teacher collective negotiations and is included to more 
dynamically describe SEA activities and to point out possible emerging 
roles for SEAs in the area of teacher collective negotiations. 
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Part I 

Legal Status of Teacher Collective Negotiations 

One of the significant factors that might affect SEA roles in teacher 
collective negotiations is the legal status of teacher collective negotia" 
tions in the various states. The U.S. Department of Labor publication, 
Summary of State Policy Regulations for Public Sector Labor Relations , 
February 1973 sets forth legal provisions for public employees, including 
teachers. An abstract of legal provisions for each state was compiled 
from this booklet and sent to each respondent for verification or updating, 
if necessary. The legal status of teacher collective negotiations in the 
states, as indicated by the responses to the abstracts, is presented in 
Table 1 and are sununarized below. Forty- six states responded to this 
portion of the survey. 
Strike Policy 

The most frequently reported legal provision was the prohibition 
against teacher strikes. Of the 35 states that prohibit teacher strikes, 
30 prohibit strikes under any circumstance, while five allow strikes or 
work stoppages on a limited basis. The latter group relies on courts to 
issue injunctions when a perceived danger to health, safety, or the public 
welfare arises. 
Bargaining Rights 

The responses to legal provisions for bargaining rights attempts to 
measure the extent to which local school boards are required to bargain 
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or negotiate with teachers' groups over terms and conditions of employ • 
ment. In one-half of the responding states, 23 of 46, boards are required 
to bargain collectively with teachers' groups. Thirteen of 46 have no legal 
provision' for requiring boards to bargain or negotiate. Between these 
two extremes, five states permit collective bargaining; three permit 
teachers to meet and confer with boards, one requires boards to meet 
and confer, and in one state teachers have the right to make proposals 
to boards. 

Treatment of Teachers 

This is not a legal provision as such, but attempts to determine 
whether states that have teacher bargaining rights perceive teachers as 
a separate class or place them in the same public -employee group as 
firemen, policemen, and nurses. In 21 responses this distinction was 
not applicable. In tlxe remaining states, slightly more than half, (14), 
treated teachers as a separate class of public employee, while II viewed 
teachers as belonging to the same clads as other public employees. 
Administrative Agency 

Approximately half of the responding states indicated that an agency 
or combination of agencies haid been designated to administer provisions of 
teacher collective bargaining laws. Of these 21, 12 designated a public 
employment relations board or commission - a specialized state agency 
administering public sector collective negotiations; four utilized local school 
boards; one, the SEA; two, a combination of SEA and local boards; one, 

16 



a special educational employment agency and the local board. Table 2 
deplete these administrative agencies. 

More than half the respondents (25) made no provision for an adminis- 
trative agency. (It should be noted that 13 of the responding states have 
no legal provision for teacher bargaining rights in the first place. ) 
Impasse and Grievance Procedureg 

Twenty-two states reported no legal provision for. impasse procedures - 
the means by whxch strikes or work stoppages are prevented. Thirty-one 
states have no provision for grievance procedures --the means whereby 
individual teachers or groups of teachers can receive redress for complaints 
about individual treatment or interpretation of contracts. 

Table 3 presents detailed information about the provisions that were 
reported. Twenty-five states reported provision for impasse resolution. 
Two states used fact-finding alone; three used medi^^.tion exclusively; one. 
arbitration only eight, fact-finding and mediation; one, fact-finding and 
arbitration; one, mediation and arbitration, and six use all three methods of 
resolving impasses. 

Fifteen states reported grievance procedures, indicating the grievances 
must be negotitated, or are subject to arbitration, or to mediation. The relative 
paucity of grievance procedures in state law should not give the impression the 
topic is unimportant. While states constitutionally are responsible for education, 
civil rights are the responsibility of the Federal government. Thus individual 
grievances, especially those involving some aspect of "due process, " are 
more likely to be subject to federal court jurisdiction than to state statutes 
covering education. 



Table 2 



Teacher Collective Bargaining Administrative Agencies 



1) States with public Employsent Relations Board (coonission) 
adfliinistrations 



Nevada 

2) States with State Education Agency Administration 

Maryland . 

3) States with both State Bducatioa agencies and local school 
board administrations 



in State Law 



Hawaii 
Indiana 



New Jersey 
New York 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
South Dakota * 
Wisconsin 



/ Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 



Connecticut 
North Dakota * 



4) 



States with local school board administrations 



Delaware 
Montana 



Oklahoma 
Utah 



p. 



*closely resembling the category designed 
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state Similarities or Clusters 

While Table \ indicated substantial variations among the legal provisions of 
states, some grouping or clustering is useful to simplify the diversity. Using 
two legal provisions, type of bargaining rights and type of administrative agency, 
data in Table 1 can be extracted to develop Table 4, Distribution of Legal 
Provisions. 

This grouping, or set of clusters about major provisions, may be viewed as 
a set of legal relationships of board-teacher groups proceeding from simple to 
complex. Such a continuum, or set of clusters, is helpful for at least two 
reasons. The first benefit of such a conceptualization comes from viewing 
teacher collective negotiations problems as sets of problems. That is. each 
cluster has a set of problems which the states in the cluster have in common but 
which tend not to be shared with states in other clusters. Rather than attempting 
to find one teacher collective negotiations solution for all states, one might 
be advised to seek six answers, corresponding to the six clusters. 

A second advantage of the cluster concept is to view the set of clusters as a 
continuum. As a state develops more legal provisions, it would move from left 
to right on the continuum. It is probable that states with no legal provisions 
will take the incremental step of permitting negotiations as a first effort in 
developing some active policy. Similarly, states in central cluster*^ would be 
seen as moving to some more complex cluster. California and Illinois are 
examples of states presently in a dynamic situation relative to the continuum. 

The proposed continuum should be viewed as tin e specific and the cluster 
containing states with the most elaborate provisions may not be last position on 
the continuum. That is, alternatives to existing patterns of legal provisions may 

^ be evolving. 
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Part II 

SEA Roles In Teacher Collective Negotiations 



Having described the legal provisions that determine the relationships 
between local boards and teachers » the study now focuses on the roles of SEAs 
in the arena of teacher collective negotiations. Tliree basic questions are asked: 

1. What roles do SEAs play in teacher collective negotiations? 

2. To what extent do SBAs assume these roles? 

3. What roles do other state agencies assume? 

To answer these questions » 2S specific activities were listed and grouped 
into roles categories. The categories and an example from each are presented 
below. The complete list of questions can be fbund in Table S. 
Role Category Selected Example 

Administrative Conducts teacher representation election. 

Direct Involvement Act of a mediator 

Regulatory Act to cut off state funds to districts 

closed because of strikes ov work 

Informational Provide state-wide information on teachers* 

salaries 

Advisement Give advice to school boards during 

negotiations disputes. 

Policy Development Develop posltim papers, promulgate, 

regulations, or submit legislation affect- 
ing teacher collective negotiations. 

Communications Make phone calls or pay personal visits to 

those Involved in a dispute. 

Table 5 also indicates the affixmative responses to questions about the performance 

of each activity of SEAs and other state agencies , such as public employment 

relations board* or similar commissions (PEAs). 

The legal basis for each role category receiving an affirmi^tive response was 

requested. Table 6 presents data on the legal basis of agency activities. 
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Table 6 

Statutory Authority for State Agency Roles 



Role Role Performance 

Under statutory 
authority 



Fact Finder 7 

MedUtor 1 1 

Arbitrator 4 

Determination of legally 7 
negotiable Issues 

Determination of who may be 3 
a member of a teacher 
negotiating group 
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Only five of the at tivitiea ^vere indicated as being mandated, yet a compariaoa 
of Tables 5 and 6 indicates these mandated activities represent only a small 
portion of all the activities of state agencies. Most activities, then, must 
be performed in the absence of specific statutory mandate. 

Data from Table 5 has answered two of the questions raised at the beginning 
of this section. The roUs that SEAs assume, and the roles other state agencies 
assume, as indicated by the respondents to the survey, in teacher collective 
negotiations have been qualitiatively addressed. 

In order to answer the remaining question, "To what extent do SEAs assume 
these roles?", the affirmative role response information is presented by states 
in Table 7. An X indicates involvement in at least one activity in a category for 
an SEA, and a 0, a similar Involvement for some other state agency. 

SEAs are most extensively involved in Informational roles, 20; advisement 
roles, 19; communications roles, 17; policy development roles, 15; and direct 
involvement roles, 13. SEAs tended not ta be involved in reguUtory roles, 
five; and administrative roles, only two. On the other hand all responding 
PEAs were involved in administrative, direct Involvement, and policy 
development roles. Many were active in communications roles, seven; and 
advisement roles, six. PEAs tended not to be involved in informational, two. 
or regulatory, one roles. 

A broad comparison of the roles played by SEAs and those by PEAs 
indicates SEAs tend to be more involved in Informational and advisement roles. 
PEAs tend to dominate the administrative role while both are involved 
somewhat equally in direct Involvement, policy development, commnni cations 
rolee. Neither is extensively in regulatory roles. 
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An additonal interesting role analysib can be made in thA case of states 
which reported role activity for both kind of agencies. This information is 
contained in Table 8. The only additon to the comments just noted on role 
comparisons, above, would be the absence of SEA administrative roles in 
the presence of an agency specifically established to administer teacher 
collective bargaining. 

This section has focused on roles played by SEAs, and other state agencies, 
in the area of tea ;her collective bargaining. SEAs assume a variety of roles, 
particularly iriformal roles such as informational, advisement, and communications. 
SEAs are also active, but to a lesser extent, in direct involvement, and policy 
development roles. In a few states SEAs are even active in administrative 
and regulatory roles. The presence of a PEA to specifically administer teacher 
collective negotiations does not eliminate SEA involvement in the arena. 
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Part .1 1 1 
Findings and Conclueions 

•The legal status of teacher collective negotiations varies widely among the 
states. In one state, until recently, the right of public employees to negotiate 
has been held as being against the public interest. Other states have been leaders 
in labor relations developments and have accorded teachers, and other public sector 
employee*), rights corresponding to those achieved by private sector employees, and 
have established elaborate, formal procedures and agencies to administer teacher 
collective negotiations laws. 

In spite of the great diversity, however, it is possible to group, or establish 
clusters, or states with regards to such legal provisions. An examination of such 
clusters indicates the possibility of generating a continuum or spectrum of legal 
relationships ranging from no legal provisions through intermediate positions of 
"meet and confer" and permissive collective negotiations to a position of mandating 
teacher collective negotiations and setting up a special or general administrative 
agency. 

The absence of forznal legal provisions for negotiating should not be equated 
with the absence of other mechanisms for achieving teacher-management inter- 
action. An additional study is strongly indicated to identify and describe the 
existance and effectiveness of other informal mechanisms, such as school welfare 
committees, which allow substantial teacher input into decisions affecting their 
working conditions. 

The findings of this study of SEA roles in teacher collective negotiations 
suggest 5£As uniformly assume informational roles regardless of the legal status 
of such negotiations. As the legal status of teacher collective bargaining becomes 
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more elaborate and specific, SEAs tend to assume additional roles of direct in- 
volvement, policy development, advisement, and communications. 

Even when other state agencies specifically administer teacher collective 
negotiations, SEAs assume a very active direct Involvement role, and, to lesser 
extents, policy development and advisement roles. 
Conclusion 

The legal status of teacher collective negotiations varies substantially 
among the states. However, clusters of states can be seen around a few variables 
These clusters can further be viewed as positions on a continuum. SEAs assume 
sorne roles in most states, regardless of the legal status, and assume more roles 
as the legal status becomes more elaborate. SEAs continue to perform substantial 
roles even in the presence of other state agencies specifically charged to administer 
teacher negotiations laws. SEAs also contribute substantially to the dynamic of 
legal status change through policy development roles. 

This study indicates SEAs are significant actors in the teacher collective 
negotiations arena; in general state-level functions and in specific lopal situations; 
in the absence of formal, legal provisions, and even in the presence of other, 
specifically charged state agencies. The contribution of SEAs to existing and 
evolving policy developments is worthy of continued study. 
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AFPBNDIX A 



State of Wisconsta DEPARTMENT OF PU B L I C l NST Ft UCT I ON 

Barbara Thompson, Ph.O. 
State Sup&^'.itBndent 

Dwight M. Stevem, Ph.D. 
Deputy State Sup»tnt»ndent 

Dl VISION FOR MANAGEMENT & PLANNING SERVICES 
Archie A. Buchmlller, Ph.D.. Assistant Superintendent 



March 23. 1974 



Dr. Jon Peterson 
OSPI Reteareh Section 
216 East Monroe Street 
Springfield. Illinois 62706 

Dear Jon: 

This letter responds to your recent inquiry as to the role a state educa- 
tional agency can play in collective bargaining procedures of local school 
districts when no specified role is established for the agency. As l 
indicated to you. I can only bring to bear ay own experiences as deputy 
state superintendent between the years of 1966 and 1973 in responding to 
your questions. 

As you know, the State of Wisconsin has had peraissive and aandatory legis- 
lation for collective bargaining for public employees for several years. 
Assistance in collective bargaining to public and private eaployer/eaployee 
groups is the legally constituted responsibility of the Wisconsin Biployaent 
Relations Coaaission (WERC) . This coomission is responsible for technical 
assistance, enforcement, and the asdiation and arbitration of labor disputes 
between employer /employee units. As a result of the legislative mandate to 
the WBRC. there is no explicit role in the collective bargaining process 
implied for the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction or the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. However, our history in Wisconsin has 
already dramatized the fact that the lack of such authority has not prevented 
collective bargaining issues from the local school districts coming to the 
state educational agency nor has it deterred the state agency from becoming 
involved in achool district labor disputes during the last three or four years. 
I have been directly involved in three major atrikes and in numerous conferences 
and telephone counseling sessions to provide information and clarify issues. 
In most cases, direct intervention by the state super intend^t or his designated 
agent has been made only upon the requeat for all three principal parties — 
eaployer. employee, and W8RC. In these cases, a co^ination role of fact finding, 
mediation, arbitration, and educational diplomacy brought about settleaants 
which could not be achieved with normal procedures. 



126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin S3702 
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Or. Jon Peeorsen 
fUrch 25, 1974 



First of all, let oe speak to the direct Involveaent of the state superin^ 
tendent as an agent. The involvenent of the Wisconsin Departnent of Public 
Instruction in three major strikes prior to July 1, 1973 in which I person- 
ally became involved found the use of an unconventional role a facilitating 
factor in achieving agreeaent. As you are aware, there is a certain amount 
of conventional role playing which accompanies the usual adversary processes 
of collective bargaining. A gambit from one side requires a corresponding 
move from the other. When these processes break down, a strike or impasse 
may occur, and under these circumstances, the unconventional role helps 
bring the parties back t.ogeeher. I would define Che term unconventional 
role as a person who comes in as an arbitrator, a state official with implied 
police power, one Who adopts a very direct, persuasive position on a nua^er 
of issues and uses the suggestion of subtle administrative power in order 
to come to grips directly with the issues separating the two partiee. Thie 
kind of role frequently permits both parties to adept their responses to 
Che third party and thus set up e new dimste between Che two pertiee which 
faeilitatee coming to an agreement. As you might suspect, it can be herd 
on the third percy. 

In eddition, the etate educational agency beeomes involved in numeroue 
informal ways in the ef fairs of local school distriec colleecive bargaining 
negeciacione. Aaong these sret 

1. State end local educational associations and school boards frequently 
inquire and receive relevant information from the etate educational 
agency about achool discricc operaCions that is useful in negotia- 
tione end collective bargaining. Examples of such information relate 
to the peyment of etate aide, cost per pupil, salaries per teacher, 
profeeeional>atudent ratios, days in the school yssr, tax ratee, 
wealth of school districts (equalised veluation), school district 
instructional policies, state curriculum requirements, etc. Thie 
baae of information many times has greater credibility than similar 
information generated by one or both of the partiee with their own 
reseereh end analytic processes. 

2. One of the most frequent iesues on which questions ere raised with 
the etate educational agency during labor strife ie the interpre- 
tation of the number of days a school must be in eeesion in order 
to receive state aide in Wieconein. At the very ooteec of almosf 
any labor difficulty, early clarification is sought frota the etat** 
office by both the school board and teacher associatione in reepect 
to the definition of a echool day, a day taught, end how long 
teachers and students muse be present in order to count ic as a 
school day or as a day Caughc. Such definitione ere very critical 
to determine required makeup days for ateCe eid eligibility, count- 
able holidaya, che level of pupils in actendance which will aatiafy 
state law for fulfilling compulaory attendenee, to name only a few. 
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Or. Jon Peter ton 
Page Three 
Nereh 25. 1974 



3. The preceding ciretuBstaneeA point up the fact that early inforaatlonal 
Interactions with aeabere of both sides can frequently prevent the 
developaent of eircuastanees which can lead to an Impasse based on 
differences of opinion as to the interpretation of rulea or the accu- 
racy of factual data. If the state educational agency is open to 
early coammication to both sides with inforastlon and interpretations 
in their relet ionahips with each other* this can be greatly ainimised. 
In fact, the collection of infonation and wide disaes^tion of such 
by the state edoeational agency which is directly relevsnt to collec- 
tive bsrgaining iasues in reepect to wagea and working conditions is 
of substantial iopertance in helping maintain effective atatewide 
collective bargaining procedures between employer /employee groups. 
In my judgment, the investment of funds for the collection, aaalyais, 
and diasemiastion of such data la minimal when compared to the loss 
of educational opportunity in the eaae of long, drawn out teacher 
work atoppages. 

I believe there is an important influential role for the state educational 
agency in collective bargaining processes even if the law does not provide 
for legal rolea and even when a different etate agency is required to 
carry out the formal aspecte of lakor reldtions processes. It seems' to 
me the etate educational agency ahould alwaye appear as a "friend of the 
court" fiflj^ "ombudsman for children" in an attempt to clarify information 
and plaai>ducational issues in proper public perspective. This third 
party role can be of benefit before situations become eo difficult that 
a work atoppage is the only snswer to the ego neede of one or both parties 
and the militant rhetoric that leads to a labor atoppage. 

I trust theae coonents relate to your suggestions as to soms things a state 
agency without legal authority can do in the area of school district 
employer/employee labor relatione. Quite frankly, I don't aee how the 
state educational agency can remain aloof from the process. 

Sincerely, 



Archie A. Buchmiller 
Assistant State Superintendent 

bs 
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APPENDIX B 



ERIC 



Survey of State Educational Agency 
Roles in Teacher Collective Negotiatiena 



(NaoB of State Educational Agency) 



(Address of Agency) 



(Respondent's Name) 



(Title and Position) 



(State) 



(Respondent's Phone) 



What is the full-time equivalent professional staff in your State Education 
Agency (SEA) as of June 30, 1973? ; 



Instructions t 

The following survey is designed to identify State Educational Agency's role 
activities in teacher-board collective negotiations. The major role headings 
underlined are not all-inclusive but meant as general groupings for organisa- 
tional purposes. Please respond in tens of the roles generally performed by 
you State agency. Also* add eonenta whenever you wish. 

Indicate for each question by placing an "x" in the proper box* whether or net 
your State agency normally engages in a certain role activity. Where alloca- 
tion of professional staff tims is requested* please indicate by full-tine 
equivalent (PTE) or a fraction thereof as of June 30* 1973. 



A. Administrative Roles 

1. Does the SEA conduct local teacher representation elections? Q^es [^ No 

2. Does the SEA hold hearings or make determinations in teacher 
representation matters? LJ^®* |~1 Wo 

3. Into what other administrative type rolec dees the SEA enter? 



4. What is the number of professional PTE(s) involved in such administrative 
roles as of June 30, 1973? , 
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Direct Involveiaent Rolea 

1. Ooee the SEA determine the sise of the collective negotiation 

unit? DYes □No 

2. Does the SEA determine the geographic boundaries of the 

collective negotiation unit? Q Yes [j No 

3. Do officials in the SEA issue public announeeaents or press 
releases which atteapt to influence outcomes of specific 

collective negotiations? ^ [H Yes Q No 

4. Does the SEA provide services to school boards involved in 
collective negotiation disputes? (e.g.» provisions of legal 

services to less wealthy districts) Q Yes Q No 

5. Does the SEA act as a mediator? Q Yes Q No 

6. If yes. Is SEA mediation under statutory authority? []] Yes Q No 

7. Does the SEA act as an arbitrator? O Yes Q No 

8. If yes, is SEA arbitration under statutory authority? Q Q No 

9. Does the SEA act as a fact finder? Q Yes Q No 

10. If yes, is SEA fact finding under atatutory authority? Q Q 

11. Does the SEA determine which issues are legally negotiable? Q Yes Q No 

12. Are the legally negotiable issiies defined by your State law? 

(Case law and statutory law) O [j No 

13. Are the issues that may be pushed to iaipasse defined by your 

State law? □ Yes □ No 

14. Does your SEA determine who may be a member of a formally 

organized teacher negotiating group? [j Yes [j No 

15. Is the determination of who may be a member of a teacher 

group under statutory authority? Q Yes Q No 

16. What other such direct roles does your State SEA engage in? 

Please specify ______^^_^__________^^__....«.,«^.„_«___«^ 



17. Circle those roles in question 16 which are under statutory authority. 

18. VRiat were the number of professional PTE's involved in such direct roles 
as of June 30, 19737 
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InfonMitional Role 



1. 


Does the SSA ordinarily provide informatioa ceacemiag 
teachers salaries to the parties involved? 


□ Yes 


□ ho 


2. 


Does the SEA ordinarily provide information concerning 
pupil-teacher ratios to the parties iavolvedf 


□ Ves 


□ no 


3. 


Does the SEA ordinarily provide inforoation concerning 
tax rates and bond referenda? 


□ Yes 


□ no 


4. 


t 

Does the SEA ordinarily provide infomation concerning 
assessed valtiation? 


□ Yes 


□ no 


5. 


Please indicate other such regulatory activities in which your SEA engages. 



6. What is the nuaber of professional FTE*s vbo were involved in such 
informational rolea as of June 30, 1973? 



Baaulatorv Bole 

i 

1. Does the SEA act to cut off funds to districts tihose schools 

are dosed becauae of strikes or work stoppages? □Yes LJ NO 

2. Do the Iswa of the State operate to reduce the amount of 

State aid to local districts when the echools are closed? LJ Yes LJ ^ 

3. Does the SEA bring suit to force the opening of schools 

closed by strikes or work stoppages? □ Yes [J No 

4. Does the SEA act to revoke the credent iala of teachers who 

refuse to end a strike or work stoppages? □ Yes □ No 

5. Please indicate other such regulatory activitiea in which your SEA engages. 



6. How many professional PTE* a are involved in such regulatory roles as of 
June 30, 1973? . . 
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B. Policy DavBlopaent 

1. Does the SEA develop position papers, promulgate regulations 
or subsit legislatioa affeetiag the eolleetive negotiations 

of teachers? D D 

2. Does the SEA participate in conferences, hold oeetings with 
interested parties etc. in atteopta to develop policy 

affecting teacher collective negotiations? Q] Yes No 

3. Please specify other policy development activities in which your SEA engages. 



4. Hew aany professional FTB*s are involved in such policy developnent roles 
as of Jvae 30, 1973? 



F. Adviaeaent Bole 

1. Doee the SEA give adviee only to boards during collective 

negotiation disputes? Q Yee Q No 

2. Does the SEA give adviee oaXy to teaehere during collective • 
negotiation disputes? Q^** L1 No 

3. Does your 8BA give advice to both teaehars and boards during 
disputes? 

4. Does your 8BA give adviee to asobers of the Governor *s staff 

or to LegiaXators on nagotiatioa disputes? LJ LJ ^ 

5. Pleaae list other such adviaeaent activities in which your SBA engages. 



6. What is the nunber of professional FTB'a involved in theae advisement roles 
as of June 30, 19737 

6. Communication Bole (where information is the prime objective) 

1. Do SEA personnsl make phone calls, send letters or mske 

personal viaits to those involved in a diapute? Q Yes Q No 

2. Pluise specify other such eoanunication activitiee in which your State 

SEA engages. • 
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H. 



PlMM describe «tfditioiial collective negetiatio&e activities which your State 
Bdueatioa Agency perfoms: 



X. Describe eny future pleas your 88A nay have to perfora additional functions 
related to teacher collective aegotiationa. Also describe any plans you nay 
have for adding profeseionel staff and what dutiee this additional staff night 
perfon relative to teacher collective negetietione. Also, it would be 
extreaely helpful if yon would include any printed oaterial that esplaina your 
State laws sad your State Bdueatioa Ageacy*e fuactioaa ia teacher collective 
aegotietione* 



J. Pleese indicate whether the echool districts in your State are fiscally 

independent (eapowered to set their own local tax rates, for school purposes) 
or fiscally dependent (tea ratea are set by an agency other than the aehool 
board)? 

Q Fiscally independent A eoabination of the two. Please 

deecribe thie eoabination of 
diatricts. 

Q Piscplly dependent 



• 



o 
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K. If any other agoncles in your State perform any of the role activities diacuaaed 
la thia queationnalre, please liat then belov. A aiailar queationnalre will be 
nailed to these ageaciea. 



(Agency Nasae) ~ (Addreaa) 

(Chief Officer's Noaa) (Officer's Title) 



Thank you for your help by eoapletiag thia Sttrvay. Pleaae return it to: 

Dr. Jon M. PetertoB 
Reaeareh Sectiea - 08PZ 
216 East Honroa Straat 
Springfield. Zlliaoia 62706 



BY 



MOVENBER IS. 1973 
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Interstate Project 
for State Planning 
and Prograia Consolidation 
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Participating States 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



Chief State School Officers 

Dr. Michael Qakalis 

Dr. Harold H. Negley 

Dr. John Porter 

Mr. Howard Casmey 

Dr. Martin W. Essex 

Dr. Barbara Thompson 



Policy Conmittee 

Dr. Enmett Slingsby 

Mr. Ray Slaby 

Mr. Alex Canja 

Mr. Gregory J. Waddick 

Dr. Paul Spayde 

Or. Archie Buchmiller 



Project Office: 



Dr. Robb L. Shanks 
Project Director 



Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



« 



Financed by funds provided under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
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